; 
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resentation of this subject on the coffin. But if the figures in the St. Gall 
Gospels are more stylized than those on the coffin, the same applies to the 
Kells figures. Obviously there must have been a time-lag between our carv- 
ings and these manuscripts. It is difficult to express this relationship in 
quantitative terms. We do not know how many years or decades were need- 
ed for the style of che figures on St. Cuthbert’s coffin to undergo that fur- 
ther development which is noticeable in the St. Gall MS. and in the Book 
of Kells. But our obseryation does add to the numerous and varied objec- 
tions raised by all the more recent investigators against Zimmermanns dat- 
ing of the Book of Kells, dating which would make that famous manuscript 
practically a contemporary of the coffin.™* 
Our carvings present in an earlier and less developed form characteris- 
the figure style of the great Celtic manuscripts. Therein lies their 
significance for the overall story of early insular art. The fact that 
urvived principally in the Celtic world might lead one to suppose 
Ales from the outset and chat works like the coffin and the 
s merely betray the strength of the Celtic influence in 
have seen that our figures have no plausible 
or Scotland, whereas we did find sources for all their 
e Continent. The inevitable conclusion is 
tury acquired essential characteristics of 
ous sideline of the Northumbrian 
incipal remaining wit- 
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Interlace and Icons: 
Form and Function in Early Insular Art 


S the title of my discourse indicates, its theme is a dual one: interlace 
nd icons. | propose to focus on these two key components in the 
make-up of early Insular art. Although they not infrequently 
together in the same context — as they do for instance in the great 
books — they are of course entirely distinct. I will 
but in the end they may be seen to be not quite as 
to be. "7 
In inoducing my first topic I should sy that it is n 
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intricate as to be at first sight almost indistinguishable from pure interlace, 
The carpet pages of the Lindisfarne Gospels ofter perfect examples 
The patterns of interlacing animals and birds on chese pages are classic 
representatives of what T. D. Kendrick (1934) called the “Ribbon Style” - 
the Insular version of “Style If” in Salin’s famous classification of Germanic 
animal ornament. I will not go into the thorny question as to where and 
exactly when that style originated.’ Suffice it to say that it was the result of 
a merger on more or less equal terms between zoomorphic shapes and inter- 
lace. The stern discipline and regularity of the latter was imposed on the for- 
mer; and this must have taken place in an area where both kinds of orna- 
ment were known and practised. It was an ingenious invention and 
nowhere did it lead to greater triumphs than in the ateliers of Anglo-Saxon 
‘he and Irish miniaturists and metalworkers. 
3 Why this passion for interlacing? [ think it is legitimate and indeed nec- 
essary here to take into account the observations not only of archaeologists 
and art historians but also of anthropologists and ethnographers who have 
found knots and knotwork to be used in many cultures for purposes other 
the obvious utilitarian ones (Bissing 1905; Wolters 1905; Clasen 
1967). In antiquity knots commonly served as amulets. The cus- 
nued into the Middle Ages and comparable practices have been 
ern times by folklorists all over the world. Specifically, 


oes 


Investing the knot with an animal's head 
-and thus increasing its magic power. I find 


by a serpent and finds 
speedily conquers the 
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in Insular art. In his wide-ranging general study of ornament E. H. 
Gombrich has some interesting pages on “knots, mazes and tangles” and 
animated knotwork in particular (1979, 262-4). He cites relevant evidence 
from folklore and anthropology but rightly calls for caution in using such 
evidence to interpret as apotropaic devices those “teeming tangles of drag- 
ons and serpents” in ornamental art. I agree with him that flights of inter- 
pretive fancy can best be avoided by taking into consideration the function 
of the object concerned. Perhaps in these terms the carpet pages from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, one of which Gombrich illustrates, are not the best 
choice. Each of the four Gospels in this great book is preceded by such a 
page. If the intention was to protect the sacred text from adverse powers one 
cannot help feeling that the accumulation of interlace — plain and zoomor- 
phic — amounted to an overkill. Surely the Lindisfarne artist was a virtuoso 
of interlacing; and he and whoever beheld these pages must have delighted 
in it for its own sake. Its aesthetic effect was an end in itself. 

To cite another example of this aesthetic preference from a different 
branch of Insular art and from a different category of ornament: the vine- 
scrolls which adorn the shafts of early Northumbrian stone crosses are also 
affected by interlacing tendencies. The stems of the plants tend to be mad 
conspicuous at the expense of foliage and fruit; and sculpto 
enjoyed intertwining these stems and their offshoots, tur 
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York (Fig. 1) is an outstanding example (Hall 1984, 34-42). The helmet’s 
noseguard is adorned with two intertwining animals forming an intricate 
pattern; and the inscription which starts immediately above and runs all the 
way over the top to the nape of the neck invokes Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
Interlacing is here combined with an explicit appeal to the Deity — clearly 
so as to protect the wearer. 

Another instance of an interlace design — actually one not unlike that 
on the noseguard of the York helmet — applied with what | think is 
unquestionably apotropaic intent comes from an architectural context, 
namely the church of St Peter at Monkwearmouth. To appreciate this it 
should be borne in mind that in the Early Christian and early medieval 
world, no less than in the ancient, entrances and other openings in build- 

; ings were considered most especially in need of protection lest evil forces 
enter through them (Herter et a/. 1986, col. 794ff). Countless examples 
exist of thresholds and door lintels bearing apotropaic devices (Engemann 

1975, 42-5). Among these are knot designs of various kinds. A floor mosaic 

some time around 400 A.D. at the entrance to the grotto of Christs 
in Bethlehem is a case in point (Kitzinger 1970). Chronologically 


tec: of the floor is dispelled by 
e] with us”. The idea is the same as 
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of fishes and, on the top step, three snakes forming an interlace pattern, a 
design equivalent to the one in the Monkwearmouth porch (Fig. 5). The 
reliefs may not be in their original positions. Originally they may have been 
risers rather than treads (Grabar 1974, 4-10). But part of the access stairs 
they certainly were. And what is particularly interesting is the fact that the 
slab at the bottom of the stairs — the actual threshold leading into the 
chapel — is without ornament and is instead inscribed with a seemingly 
nonsensical text, “une formule cabalistique”, as it has been called (Hubert er 
al. 1967, 59), which can only have been meant to have an apotropaic func- 
tion. I do nor think that it is too bold to assume that the interlacing snakes 
at the top of the stairs also serve this function and that the same is true of 
their counterparts in the doorway of our Northumbrian church. 

So much for interlacing designs. The foregoing discussion may be 
summed up by saying that in early Insular art such designs clearly were a 
matter of preference and aesthetic delight, but they did have a magic poten- 
tial and there are cases in which their potency was meant to become opera- 
tive. It all depends on the context. 

The church of St Peter, Monkwearmouth, is a key monument also in 
regard to my second theme, to which I now turn — the icon, Nor 
of the building's pictorial decoration has survived. Our kno 
decoration is based on some sixteen lines of Latin text in Bi 

Abbots (Plummer 1896, 1, 369-70). Bur these lin 
ere: oe ead us s that from his fifth journey 
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to these latter images Bede adds a relative clause meant to specify their pre- 
cise location but of tantalizing obscurity for us moderns: images of the 
Virgin and the twelve apostles, he says, guibus mediam ... testudinem, ducto 
a pariete ad parietem tabulato praecingeret (Plummer 1896, I, 369). The 
physical evidence which remains of the chancel area of the seventh century 
church (Cramp 1969) is too meagre to allow us to understand what is 
meant by media testudo and thus to reconstruct in our minds the tabulatum 
that girded it. As has been shown by Paul Meyvaert (1979), Bede uses the 
term tabulatum to designate any kind of a construction involving wooden 
panels, be it a horizontal one (a floor or ceiling) or a vertical one (wall pan- 
elling or a screen). Most scholars, including Meyvaert, have opted for the 
latter alternative. Indeed, exactly a hundred years ago Julius von Schlosser 
related the Monkwearmouth tabudatum to the iconostasis of the Greek 
church (1891, 66-7); and in more recent literature this relationship has 
; been more fully discussed (Kitzinger 1958, 41-2; Nees 1983, 20-3). 
, Actually, the Monkwearmouth tabulatum is not the only such installa- 
tion in a seventh-century church in the British Isles of which we have 
knowledge. We learn from Cogitosus’ Life of St Brigid that in the church of 
monastery of Kildare the chancel was marked off by a transverse screen 
with linen cloth and adorned with images (Henry 1965, 89-90; 
5-7). Not only should these testimonies be interpreted in 
‘k iconostasis, they in turn bear important witness to the 
e seventh century that history was not as yet a long 
gaty than Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 
t his great temple to be without images 
ebuilt after the collapse of the main 
iefs depicting 
This screen 
ed would 
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after the outbreak of Iconoclasm (and presumably in defiant reaction 
thereto), Pope Gregory IIT provided the altar enclosure of St Peter's in Rome 
with architraves (trabes) sheathed in silver and adorned on one side with 
images of Christ and apostles and on the other side with images of the 
Virgin and virgin saints (Duchesne 1886, 417). 

This is the context in which the Monkwearmouth tabilatum with its 
images of the Virgin and the apostles belongs. It is among the small num- 
ber of early witnesses to the appearance of holy images on chancel enclo- 
sures, a development which was to gain enormous momentum in the 
Orthodox world after Iconoclasm. But this fitting-out of altar screens with 
portrayals of saints is part of a much larger phenomenon. Throughout the 
Mediterranean world, but more particularly in its Greek half, images 
assumed, in the latcer half of the sixth century a more central role in 
Christian religious life than they had ever done before (Kitzinger 1954). It 
was at that time thar the lingering scruples associating veneration of images 
of Christ and the saints with idolatry were largely overcome. On church 
walls such pictures were often brought down to eye level, thus encouraging 
persona! contact; and the production of portable images — icons in the = 
narrow sense — for intimate rapport with holy persons not only in church 
but also at home and on travel was greatly increased (Kitzinger if 


_ of liturgical action, the image of € 
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ner not unlike thar of the reptiles carved in stone in the porch at 
Monkwearmouth. 

In his pictorial programme Benedict Biscop set up a contrast between 
“iconic” imagery near the altar and narrative scenes on the side walls. In one 
church interior of the period tn Rome we can still experience this contrast, 
namely in the chancel of Santa Maria Antiqua on the Forum with its 
painted decoration devised, less than a generation after Benedict Biscop's 
time, by Pope John VII (705-707 A.D.; Nordhagen 1968, 15 ff.). Static, 
monumental images here predominate on the apsidal wall while flowing 
sequences of scenes are displayed on the two side walls. 

The subject of these scenes at Santa Maria Antiqua is Christs life from 
Infancy to Resurrection. At Monkwearmouth the Gospel story was con- 
fined to one side only, while the other displayed the visions of St John as 
recorded in the Apocalypse. No other example is known of this particular 
combination of themes in the nave of a church. But the use of longitudinal 
walls for cyclical narration has a long history going back as far as the late 
fourth century (Kessler 1985). This type of representation was not nearly as 

vulnerable as were static, actionless images to charges of inviting idolatry. 


t the Monkwearmouth pictures, in fact echoes this 
1896, I, 369-70, II, 360). 

question of the form of the pictures that 
Rome is perhaps a secondary one. Many 
scribes were panel pictures which 
d the case has been argued in 


their transportation 
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series of panels with a coherent subject or theme. Thanks to the study and 
publication in recent decades of the rich holdings of early icons on Mount 
Sinai we now have a fairly concrete idea of the scope of religious panel 
painting in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries (Weitzmann 1976), The 
majority are portraits of individual holy persons. If any of these were origi- 
nally parts of series — say, a set of the twelve apostles — none of their com- 
panion panels now survive. As for panels with scenes, they are relatively 
scarce and few of those which do exist can have formed part of cycles. The 
notion of a church wall hung with panels depicting a consecutive story 
really belongs to a much later stage of Christian art. For the period of 
Benedict Biscop and Bede the natural medium for illustrating scriptural 
subjects on a church wall was fresco (or, more accurately, tempera) paint- 
ing. There is no lack of evidence of painted churches in Gaul whence 
Benedict Biscop procured so much of the skilled labour needed for build- 
ing and decorating his new-fangled stone churches (Knogel 1936, 258 sv 
“Wandmalerei”). Let it be remembered also thar Wilfrid’s church at 
Hexham may have been adorned with murals, even though the literary evi- 
dence concerning these paintings needs to be viewed with some scepticism. 
(Dodwell 1982, 92). 

At St Peter's in Monkwearmouth narrative subjects evide: 
much more space than did “iconic” ones. In this respect B 
programme was not typical of early Insular art ir 
quote George Henderson (1980, 17), “ordinary 
mium”. One need only think of the great corpu 
1 Gospel books in which images c 

p redominate, even t 
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nary monument (Farrell 1986, 357). My remarks will be confined to a few 
points pertinent to my particular theme. 
Six or perhaps seven events from the Gospels are represented on the two 
main faces of the cross. They encompass Christ's Infancy, Ministry and 
Passion. Buc they are not represented in chronological order, as the 
Christological scenes on the two side walls in Santa Maria Antiqua are, and 
as those at St Peters in Monkwearmouth presumably also were. At Ruthwell 
something other than simple narration is involved. Subjects have been 
selected to make a point — or several points. One underlying theme — the 
major one, probably — is an exaltation of monastic life as ideally repre- 
sented by the ascetics’ life in the desert. Fritz Saxl’s and Meyer Schapiro’s 
studies published in the 1940s established this beyond any doubt. The one 
non-biblical event depicted is the meeting of St Anthony and St Paul, the 
archetypal hermits, in the Egyptian desert. Directly above the panel show- 
ing the two breaking bread is the image which dominates the entire front 
of the cross the towering figure of Christ, che Saviour, whom the animals 
recognize in the desert, as the surrounding inscription says (Fig. 6). 
It is this image which requires a more detailed discussion in the present 
text. The relief is truly an icon, a sculpted version of a painted panel 
frontal figure of Christ such as has survived from the same 
i (Fig. 7; Weitzmann 1976, 35-6, Pl. 58). It is worth 
illy that on a number of early icons at Sinai which still 
ind these are only a minority — che frame dis- 
as do those of most of the panels on the 
lear example is an icon of the Crucifixion 
ing co the Crucifixion (Fig. 8; 
of lines here, and on 
Ruthwell (Meyvaert 
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The image of Christ and the Beasts — this has often been pointed out 
- stands in close relationship to representations of Christ treading upon 
the lion and the dragon, the asp and the basilisk, as foretold in Psalm 
90(91).13. Numerous renderings of this subject have survived from the 
Early Christian and early medieval periods. One example is an ivory book- 
cover in the Brussels Museum, a well known work of cighth-century date 
with strong Insular affinities (if not indeed produced in England) and with 
the verse from Psalm 90(91) inscribed on it.* An image of this kind must 
have been known to the Ruthwell sculptor. 

But the inscription on the frame of the Ruthwell relief is not taken from 
Psalm 90(91) and does not speak of the trampling underfoot of evil forces. 
The inscription is in three parts. It starts at the top with Christ's name (IHS 
XPS) — a general label, as it were, for the panel. There follow, on the right- 
hand frame, the words Judex aequitatis (the Judge of Righteousness), a near- 
quotation from Isaiah (11.4) or Psalm 66.5(67.4) or Paul’s Discourse in the 
Areopagus (Acts 17.31). This in turn is followed by a longer text which 
begins at the top left, occupies the entire left side of the frame and makes 
use, for its final part, of the space remaining below the words Judex aeqi 
tatis on the right-hand frame. This longer text reads: bestiae et dracones 
noverunt in deserto salvatorem mundi (the beasts and the di 
the desert the Saviour of the world). So there i 


resented is two innocuous-looking and i 


paws in willing submission. Essentially 
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passages from the Bible and the Apocrypha, notably Isz »pl that 
“the beast of the field shall glorify me, the dragons and for | 
pave water in the desert” (Isaiah 43.20, Henderson 198 0 
from the book of Habakkuk in the Old Latin version in eh the Lord is 
asked to make himself known berween ewo animals: in medio duorum ani- 
malium cognosceris (Schapiro 1944, 235, n. 21; oO Carragain 1986, 
383-88). But the passage from Jerome's Life of Paul, the First Hermit comes 
closest to the Ruthwell inscription in its wording. Moreover, rather than 
being a prophecy it describes a concrete event and that event is followed in 
Jerome's account by the one depicted on the cross in the adjoining panel 
below. 

There remains, however, the fact that the Ruthwell artist has unmistak- 
ably shown Christ treading upon the beasts. I do nor think that the pres- 
ence of this motif can be accounted for simply by the artist's dependence on 
a pictorial model that had Psalm 90(91).13, as its subject, a work such as 
the Brussels ivory. The Ruthwell sculptor was too skilled a craftsman to err 
by slavish copying. All he would have had to do to eliminate the trampling 
motif was to place the figure of Christ a little higher. I suggest that the 
herent in the relief was deliberate. While representing the 
’ willing submission to Christ the image was to call to mind 
hant Christ of Psalm 90(91). The mention of dragons in the 
ikewise be a reminiscence of that verse. No dragon figures 
th Hermits desert encounter, though Isaiah in the 
: does speak of dragons glorifying the Lord. 
meant to represent victory over hostile 
robably, as several scholars have 
ccount of the Temptation 
pira ie: ei 


a verse 
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nition and forceful conquest. Indeed, he incorporated into his image a third 
theme — that of Christ the Judge. Actually, in the inscription this is the 
theme which comes first; and the fact that for the text concerning the ani- 
mals in the desert a fresh start is made — quite exceptionally — on the left- 
hand frame, shows that Christ's Judgeship is meant to be a distinct theme. 
On a well known terracotta roundel at Dumbarton Oaks one of the few 
images of early date from the Mediterranean world in which Christ is rep- 
resented clearly as a judge — he is seen making the same gesture as at 
Ruthwell, raising his right arm to a nearly vertical position (Ross 1962, 
75-6, Pl. 50). 

© Carragain (1986, 385 and passim), apropos the Ruthwell image of 
Christ and the Beasts, has used the term “multivalence”. 1 would prefer to 
speak of “conflation”, an actual merging of different pictorial concepts. And 
it should be noted chat this phenomenon is not unknown in Mediterranean 
iconic art of the same period. An icon on Mount Sinai, attributed to the 
eighth century (Fig. 9; Weitzmann 1976, 41-2, Pls. 18, 62, 63), shows 
Christ enthroned on the rainbow. But Christ's hair and beard are white, that 
is to say, he is not simply the usual dark-haired Christ in Majesty, | he Ce 
the Ancient of Days of the prophet Daniel's vision; and, in 
tradiction thereto, the figure is labelled “Emmanuel” 
identifies him as the incarnate Logos, who usually is : 
boy. Ir is a compesiie image and in this sense q 
Ruthwell “icon” of Christ on the Beasts. 
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A problem, however, is posed by the third figural subject — the falconer 
(Fig. 10). There can be no doubr that the figure at the bottom of the shaft 
does represent a falconer. A floor mosaic discovered at Argos in 1930 
depicts in a series of seven panels and in great detail a hunt with a falcon. 
Dating at the latest from the second quarter of the sixth century, it is the 
earliest visual record so far of falconry proper.® One of the panels shows the 
tamed bird of prey perched on the hunter's left wrist, as the bird on the 
Bewcastle relief also seems to be. On another of the Argos panels one of the 
hunters can be seen carrying a long stick such as our figure holds in his right 
hand. A parallel can be cited also for another object the sculptor has 
included the tall stand to the lower right. A fragment of a floor mosaic from 
Oderzo in the Veneto, of a date much earlier than the Argos floor, shows 
part, not of a hunt with a falcon but of a scene of bird-catching with the 
help of a limed stick and a decoy ow! (Bianchi Bandinelli 1971, 115, 

Fig. 95). Other fragments exist of the same very large floor; and, although 
the reconstruction published a few years ago cannot be altogether accurate, 

the owl was presumably perched on a tall slender shaft, a relative of the 
perch depicted on the Bewcastle relief. 

of all this 1 do not think there can be any doubr thar the relief 
falconer. Nor do | think that the figure is a disguised John the 
h is eagle (Saxl 1943, 7; Bailey and Cramp 1988, 69-70). 

plies a sculptor’s slavish dependence — in this case 
¢ called a desperate dependence — on whatever 
n if it fitted only approximately. | have 
tenable i in the case of the image of 
of the falconer either. 

e is not well suited for 
‘hunter as a per- 
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9. Mosaic Moor in nave of church at Shunat Nimrin, Jordas 
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Mount Sina 


7. leon of standing 


ra 9. Icon of Christ 
‘Emmanuel’, 
~ Mount Sinai. 


10. Relief of falconer, 
Bewcastle Cross. 


12. Miniature of the Evangelist Mark 


31. Ion of Sr. Irene, Mount Sinai (MS. 51, Sc. Gall, Stiftsbibliorhek, p. 78) 
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son of high rank. Falconry is well-documented as a pursuit of 

Saxon nobility (Hicks 1986, 162-5). I hesitate to call the figure 

like the other two on the Bewcastle shaft, but if one were to apply the tern 
here one must realize that this “icon” does not embody objects or content 
of the Christian faith but rather high secular patronage promoting that 
faith. Actually the falconer is well separated from the holy figures. He occu 
pies the lowest position (and there are many instances in medieval church 
art of the bottom register in a system of decoration being given over to sec- 
ular themes);* he is set off from the icons proper by a lengthy inscription 
(which is now, alas, largely illegible but which may well have provided an 
explicit motivation for his being represented); and he alone is not presented 
in a solemn en face view. Still, his prominent presence on the Bewcastle cross 
is startling and raises fundamental questions regarding the social context in 
which the early high crosses were created, the purposes they served, and, 
more particularly, the relationship between the monastic and ascetic ideals 
their “desert” themes so clearly proclaim and the aristocratic patronage that 
must be assumed — in the case of Bewcastle at any rate.’ These, however, 
are questions that go well beyond the scope of this lecture. 

ussion I have used the term “icon” in two senses — in a lit- 
caning a portable image on a panel) and in a broader sense 
resentation of an actionless figure, often in isolation). 
apes imported from Rome by Benedict Biscop were 
pen) actual portable icons certainly were 
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development. Monuments such as the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses do in 
fact reflect i 


T will close with a comparison of two holy images of roughly similar date 
— one an actual icon from Sinai representing St Irene (Fig. 11; Weitzmann 
1976, 66-7, Pls. 26 and 93), the other an “icon” in the broader sense, a por- 
trait of an evangelist in an Insular manuscript of the eighth century, the St 
Gall Gospels (Fig. 1.12; Duft and Meyer 1954, 93-4, PI. 5). Both are solemn 
and awe-inspiring. Both are possessed of numinous power. But there can be 
no question as to which of the two is the more powerful. The Insular minia- 
turist had behind him a longer and far more deeply rooted tradition than 
did the Greek icon painter of conveying elementary spiritual force in visual 
terms. Here the evidence from ornamental art which I set out in the fi 
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